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LICENSES REQUIRED OF MOST CANNERS 
Solicitor’s Interpretation of Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Makes Law Applicable to Majority of Canners 

In view of an opinion of the Solicitor for the Department of 
Agriculture as to the definition of interstate commerce as related 
not only to purchase of fruits and vegetables by canners, but 
also to shipments of products, a considerable percentage of the 
canners will need to obtain licenses in order to comply with the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. This information is 
furnished in a letter received by the Association from Mr. C. W. 
Kitchen, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, who asks the Association’s cooperation in bringing the 
information to the attention of canners. 

In the Information Letter for September 27, 1930, it was 
stated that all canners who buy fresh fruits and vegetables in 
interstate or foreign commerce in carloads are subject to the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act and must obtain 
licenses, according to an interpretation of the statute at that 
time made by the acting solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In that issue of the Information Letter quotation was 
made from a letter received by the Association from Mr. Kitchen. 

Since that time the opinion in the Department of Agriculture 
has become further crystalized. We are now informed by Mr. 
Kitchen that under the interpretation placed on the Act by the 
Solicitor the statute applies not only to canners who buy fresh 
fruits and vegetables in interstate commerce in carload lots but 
also to canners who buy their fruits and vegetables in the same 
state where the cannery is located and who thereafter ship their 
products in interstate commerce. If a canner contracts to pur- 
chase an entire crop it is considered a purchase in carload lots 
whether it is actually delivered to him in carload lots or in 
smaller units. 

The result of this ruling is that probably most of the canners 
are subject to the Act and must obtain licenses thereunder. No 
canner should assume that he is not subject to the Act without 
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very careful consideration of the facts in regard to his case. 
Licenses must be obtained within six months of the date of pass- 
age of the Act, or by December 10, 1930. 

It is understood that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has mailed application blanks generally to canners. Any canner 
who has not received the necessary application blank can obtain 
one by addressing the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ESTABLISHING STANDARDS FOR CANNED FOODS 


In an article appearing in the United States Daily for No- 
vember 14, Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration of the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, discussed the work now under way in establishing the 
standards provided for in the new labeling law. The article is 
here reproduced with an illustration, available through the 
courtesy of the United States Daily, showing laboratory tests at 
the Department on canned peas. 


The Federal Government now has, through regulatory operation of a 
recent amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, the opportunity and duty to 
set such legal standards for certain canned foods as will make it easier for 
the buyer to know precisely what she is getting for her money, and tell 
manufacturers exactly what the law requires in the way of quality and con- 
dition in their products, 


This amendment, the so-called canners’ bill, was approved July 8, 1930. 
It was passed at the instance of the canning industry itself. 


The canners’ bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to determine 

establish, and promulgate, from time to time, a reasonable standard of 
uality, condition, and (or) fill of container for each generic class of canned 
ood, except meat, meat food products and canned milk. The amendment 
also authorizes the Secretary to prescribe a form of statement which must 
appear in a plain and conspicuous manner on each label or package of 
canned food that falls below the standard promulgated by him and which 
will indicate that such canned food falls below such standard, 

Officials of the Food and Drug Administration, in direct charge of the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act and its amendments, are now at 
work formulating standards for food products covered by the canners’ bill. 
Tentative standards for a number of foods have been drawn up already and 
the Administration is receiving valuable aid from the food industries, State 
and city food officials, and the general public in their formulation. 

Some 15 years ago, the Department of Agriculture asked for legislative 
authority to establish legal standards for foods. The Department had no 
desire to increase its authority, but recommended such legislation solely 
because it was believed to be in the interest of more effective enforcement 
of the Food and Drugs Act and therefore advantageous to consumers and 
competitive producers. But Congress did not act upon the recommendation 
and, in the meantime, the absence of legal standards had been atoned for 
in some degree by the development of cooperative relationships between 
Federal and State authorities to guarantee o@ fair uniformity of adminis- 
trative standards throughout the United States and thereby make it more 
the reasonableness and general acceptance of administra- 

ve standards. 


Twenty years ago, food manufacturers faced serious confusion and 
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almost endless difficulties because of the lack of uniformity between Federal 
requirements and those of the States. Federal requirements, diametricall 
opposed to those of the State where distribution was made, were not unhe 

oF. And for these reasons, food manufacturers, for many years, have been 


campaigning for such definite food standards as are now to be promulgated 
by the canners’ bill. 

Here we have the paradoxical situation of an industry which, 23 years 
ago, was by no means united in its support of the enactment of the Food 
and Drugs Act, now appealing to No and wetting the passage of leg- 
islation imposing more stringent legislation upon itself. The industry has 
realized that the Food and Drugs Act has advantageously revolutionized 
its operations. 

_ The industry has seen, further, that the enforcement of that act has 
eliminated much of the competition due to the marketing of unfit material 
and has created a kind of public confidence in itself by completely removi 
from the market products of a quality so low as to bring the total out 
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of the canning industry into disrepute. The canning industry has recog- 
nized that the passage of laws, and regulatory operations under those laws, 
do not obstruct progress in the legitimate development of that industry. 


The buying public, however, is the chief concern of officials enforcing 
the Federal F and Drugs Act. The range of the buyer's ability to pur- 
chase foods is deterrained largely by his pocketbook. If his finances will 
permit him to buy a standard-grade article, he should be in a position to do 
so with full knowledge of the character of the article. If he cannot afford 
a product of that excellence, it should be possible for him to secure a prod- 
uct within his means, which, while not so generally desirable, will never- 
theless be pure and wholesome and ry | a nutritive value sufficient for his 
needs. Such a product should carry a definite label declaration of its sub- 
standard quality. 

The purpose of the canners’ bill, then, is to authorize the formulation 
of such legal standards as will insure at least a standard de of excel- 
lence in the product sold. An article which has reached such a degree of 
inferiority as to offend the purchaser will be definitely labeled to show that 
it is substandard and therefore will not be bought at the ordinary price of 
a standard product. Such a substandard food may be wholesome and 
nutritious, but the buyer will be assured, through the regulatory opera- 
tions provided for in the canners’ bill, of knowing precisely what she is 
getting for her money. 

HEARING ON TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE RULES 

The Federal Trade Commission has set November 25 for the 
hearing with representatives of the various industries which 
have held trade practice conferences with the Commission. Ob- 
jections of the industries to the action of the Commission in 
withholding its approval of certain rules adopted at trade prac- 
tice conferences will be taken up. Previously the industries had 
been notified of the Commission’s action and were given until 


November 15 to file briefs on the subject. 


THE CORN SUGAR QUESTION 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials of the United States, held in New Orleans the 
week of November 10th, the Association adopted a resolution 
instructing its executive committee to prepare a brief opposing 
the use of corn sugar without declaration on the label and stat- 
ing the reasons for such action, this resolution to be presented 
to any legislative bodies contemplating legislation or to officials 
having in mind the promulgation of regulations with regard to 
corn sugar. 

In his annual address the president of the association recited 
the developments of the past summer with respect to corn sugar, 
stating that he had written a letter to each of the state commis- 
sioners asking his opinion regarding the propriety of the present 
requirements that corn sugar added to prepared foods should 
be declared on the label. He stated that all but two of the food 
commissioners had replied that they were definitely opposed to 
any change being made in these requirements. 
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The Coarse Grain Advisory Committee of the Federal Farm 
Board, at a meeting on November 18th, is reported to have rec- 
ommended a detailed motion including, among other things, the 
following on corn sugar: 


“The Committee recognizes the extent to which economic 
evolution and national policy have restricted certain outlets for 
coarse grains, and the importance of developing new outlets for 
these products. It is advised that existing regulations under 
the Food and Drugs Act are unduly restricting a reasonable 
outlet for corn sugar, a wholesome product made from corn. 
The Committee desires to express to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture its opinion that these regulations should be so modified as 
to remove this restriction.” 


Members of the Advisory Committee signing the report 
were: Sam H. Thompson, Chairman of the Committee and 
President of the American Farm Board Federation; James 
Murray, Vice-President of the Quaker Oats Company; George 
S. Milnor, Vice-President of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration; Wayland Magee, President of the Nebraska Crop 
Growers Association; and 8. J. Cottington, President of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa. 


TRUCK CROP SHIPMENTS 

Total carlot movement of the 29 principal fruits and vege- 
tables dropped further to 18,670 cars during the week ended 
November 15, but still exceeded last year’s corresponding figure 
of 16,200 cars, according to the U. 8S. Market News Service. The 
only products to show a material increase during the week were 
carrots, celery, peas, mixed vegetables, string beans, oranges and 
tangerines. Of the total output, apples comprised about 4,200 
cars, potatoes 4,175, oranges 1,935, and grapes 1,195 cars. 

Green pea shipments from California increased last week to 
225 cars, as against 40 a year ago. 

Of the 1,935 cars of oranges, California furnished 960 and 
Florida decreased slightly to 940 cars. Florida’s movement, how- 
ever, was more than twice that of mid-November, 1929. The 
Alabama season for Satsumas also opened. Florida shipped 85 
cars of tangerines during the week. 

Grapefruit forwardings from Florida decreased to 475 cars, 
and Texas shipped only 100 cars. Nevertheless, shipments of 
grapefruit were 25 per cent heavier than during the same week 
last season. 

Movement of California grapes dropped to 1,160 cars, as 
against 1,730 a year ago. 
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Pears totaled only 170 cars, mainly from California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and New York. 

Cauliflower shipments from California increased rapidly to 
320 cars. 

Florida East Coast originated 20 cars of tomatoes and Cali- 
fornia dropped to 195 cars. Imports were beginning to arrive 
from the Bahamas and Cuba. The first cargo of 850 crates of 
tomatoes came from the Bahamas on November 3. A large por- 
tion of this crop is expected to move directly to the New York 
market this season, instead of by boat and rail route through 
Florida. Excellent quality is anticipated. Mexican West Coast 
has an acreage of tomatoes almost the same as that of last season, 
and first cars will soon be coming from that country. 

The fall crop of Florida string beans is estimated at 1,358,- 
000 bushels, compared with 757,000 last season. Both acreage 
and yield have been greatly increased over the 1929 figures. 
Texas expects 85,000 bushels of fall-crop beans. String bean 
shipments increased to 310 cars, as against 35 a year ago, and 
several other states shipped about 15 cars. Shipment of Florida 
cucumbers are now averaging 8 cars daily and will soon increase. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 


Total Total 


Nov. Nov, Nov.  thissea- lastsea- Total 


9-15 2-8 10-16 sonto sonto last 
Commodity 1930 1980 1920 Nov.15 Nov.16 season 
4,205 5,901 8,450 66,590 68,056 102,709 
Eastern states ...... 1,678 2,041 1,329 27,382 387,826 61,437 
Western states ...... 2,532 3,860 2,121 39,208 30,7380 51,302 
3 8 1 2,797 2,102 2,102 
406 367 130 


1980 season......... 
vegetables.... .... 


Se &- 


| 
Cabbage 30,141 36,346 44,244 
Carrots: 
1931 season ......... 182 117 106 775 660 10,604 
1930 season ......... 81 80 72 10,604 10,647 12,149 
Cucumbers ............5. 61 54 28 7,471 7,344 7,469 
Green peas: 
1931 season . 227 152 42 407 7 6,773 
9 17 5 6,773 5,151 5,160 
169 292 155 26,587 19,585 21,147 
Peppers: 
1981 season......... 24 27 70 14 2,723 
1980 season.......... 24 41 2,723 8,193 3,286 
Spinach: 
1931 season......... 7 11 18 05 9,600 
1980 season......... 19 50 9,609 10,284 10,348 
String beans: 
1981 season......... 300 169 723 80 9,451 
1980 season......... 15 82 9,541 8,602 8,626 
Tomatoes : 
1981 season......... 21 10 81 0 82,851 
Imports ........ 8 0 S 4 1,123 
1980 season......... 197 497 82,815 381,811 382,202 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

Reports completing a general survey of business conditions 
during the week ended November 15 show but slight difference 
from the preceding period. Bank debits outside New York City, 
showed a falling off from the preceding week and were lower 
than the week ended November 16, 1929. Bank loans and dis- 
counts also showed fractional changes from comparative periods. 

Call money remained unchanged when compared with the 
earlier week, while time rates declined. Both rates were con- 
siderably lower than the same week last year. Business fail- 
ures as reported by R. G. Dun & Co., show that there were 495 
defaulting firms during the week ended November 15 as com- 
pared with 489 during the previous week and 404 in 1929. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the composite index of 
120 commodities stood at the same level as the preceding week. 
However, increases were noted in the prices of cotton and copper, 
while the price of wheat declined. All prices were considerably 
lower than a year ago. 

For the week ended November 8, 1930, increases over the 
preceding period occurred in the value of building contracts 
awarded in 87 states and lumber production, while declines oc- 


curred from the previous period in the production of steel, coal 
and crude petroleum; and in the receipts of cattle, calves and 
hogs at primary centers. 


DECLINE IN YEAR'S CARLOADINGS 

Loading of revenue freight up to November first totaled 
39,911,074 cars, according to the American Railway Association. 
This was a reduction of 5,760,597 cars, or 12.6 per cent, under 
the corresponding period last year, and a reduction of 4,121,512 
cars, or 9.4 per cent, under the same period in 1928. 

Carloadings for the week ended November 8 were 881,401 
cars, a reduction of 58,239 cars under the preceding week and a 
reduction of 167,567 cars below the same week last year. The 
following table gives the weekly carloadings for 1930 and the 
two preceding years: 

en) Carn Loapines 
Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous L. CO. L. 
Week ended November 8 
Preceding week 
Corresponding week, 1920... . 
Corresponding week, 1928.... 1, 
EMPLOYMENT IN OCTOBER 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in its report on changes 
in employment and pay-roll in October as compared with Septem- 
ber, based on returns made by 41,399 establishments in 13 major 
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industrial groups having in October 4,840,914 employes whose 
combined earnings in one week were $122,578,265, shows that 
these 13 industrial groups had a decrease in employment in 
October of 1.4 per cent, and a decrease of 0.8 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. Increased employment in October was shown in four 
of the 13 industrial groups—anthracite mining, 5.5 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 1.4 per cent; retail trade, 3.8 per cent; 
crude petroleum producing, 0.2 per cent. Decreased employment 
was shown in October in the remaining nine groups. Manufac- 
turing industries decreased 1.4 per cent in employment and 
2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 

The index number of wholesale prices computed by the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics shows a decline in the general level 
for October as compared with September. This index number, 
which includes 550 price quotations weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on prices in 1926 as 100, 
declined from 84.2 in September to 82.6 in October, a fall of 
nearly 2 per cent. 

Retail food prices as reported to the Bureau showed a de- 
crease of about nine-tenths of 1 per cent on October 15, 1930, 
when compared with September 15, 1930, and a decrease of 10 
per cent since October 15, 1929. The Bureau’s weighted index 
numbers, with average prices in 1913 as 100, were 160.5 for 
October 15 last year, 145.6 for September 15, 1930, and 144.4 
for October 15, 1930. 

Canned foods on which monthly prices were secured de- 
creased in prices as follows: Canned tomatoes, 2 per cent; pork 
and beans, evaporated milk, corn and peas, 1 per cent. Canned 
red salmon increased in price 1 per cent. 


PEAR PACK IN CALIFORNIA AND THE NORTHWEST 

In the following table are given the final 1930 pear pack 
figures for California as compiled by the Canners League of 
California and the Southern California Canners Association: 


Oases 
1,953,525 


The Northwest pear pack up to September 15, as compiled 
by the Northwest Canners Association, was as follows: 


Cases 
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POULTRY USED IN CANNING 
The quantity of poultry canned or used for canning by 32 
firms reporting in October was 1,506,365 pounds, as compared 
with 2,221,272 pounds reported by 27 firms in October a year 
ago. A total of 21,958,828 pounds have been used during the 
period from January to October of the current year. The U. S. 
Market News Service reports the quantity as follows, the figures 
for drawn poultry having been converted to an undrawn basis, 

assuming a 25 per cent shrinkage in drawing: 


Jan.-Oct. 
1930 


1930 

Pounds Pounds 
Dressed poultry canned or used in canning... 1,117,067 1,771,552 17,212,078 
Drawn poultry canned or used in canning.. 389,308 449,720 4,746,255 


UNSOLD STOCKS OF CANNED OYSTERS IN PACKERS’ HANDS 


Statistics collected and compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries 
show that the unsold stocks of canned oysters in the hands of 
packers as of October 1, 1930, amounted to 76,629 standard 
cases, or approximately 17 per cent of the entire pack of the 
1929-30 season. Of the total, 68 per cent were in the hands of 
packers in the Gulf section and 32 per cent in the South Atlantic 
section. Any goods that may have been packed subsequent to 
September 1, 1930, are not included in this statement. 

In terms of actual cases the pack in 5-ounce cans, 48 to the 
case, amounted to 51,852 cases; 4-ounce cans, 48 to the case, 
13,361 cases; 10-ounce cans, 24 to the case, 8,573 cases; 8-ounce 
cans, 24 to the case, 6,134 cases; and other sizes converted to 
the basis of standard cases, 608 cases. 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY FOR JAM IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


After negotiations of more than a year between the Food 
Manufacturers’ Federation, Incorporated, and the Society of 
Public Analysts, an agreement has been reached whereby definite 
standards of quality for all classes of jam will be established, 
according to the American trade commissioner at London. 

With regard to the fruit content of jams, two schedules 
have been drawn up for jams of first and second quality, respec- 
tively, which provide in each case for a fixed minimum percent- 
age of fruit required to be present in finished jams of the various 
named varieties. 

In order that the trade and public may recognize jams which 
are made to the standards agreed upon, it is provided that first- 
quality jams shall bear on the label the following description: 


October 

2,221,272 21,958,328 
Number of firms reporting ............... 82 27 Sakeaeaet 
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“Full Fruit Standard.” This jam is guaranteed to conform to 
the agreed full fruit standard of the Food Manufacturers’ Fed- 
eration. For second-quality jam the description agreed upon is: 
“Lower Fruit Standard.” This jam is guaranteed to conform 
to the agreed lower fruit standard of the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation. 

It is also required that the presence of fruit juice in second- 
quality jams shall be boldly indicated on the label, the words 
“with other fruit juice” to appear in letters of a size equal to 
that of the named fruit or fruits. 

In the case of mixed jams, both of first and second quality, 
it is required that where the proportions of fruit are not equal, 
the name of the fruit forming the larger content shall appear 
first in the description on the label. 

The regulations as to fruit content and methods of labeling 
also apply to fruit jellies. 

For citrus marmalade the agreed form of labeling is: “This 
marmalade is guaranteed to conform to the agreed standard of 
the Food Manufacturers’ Federation.” 

The dates for the general adoption of the labeling require- 
ments for jams are November 1, 1930, and for marmalade Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, but 12 months’ grace is given before the guarantee 
need be incorporated in the manufacturer’s main label. 

Only those manufacturers who have given a written under- 
taking to observe the standards are permitted to use the Federa- 
tion’s description on their labels. 


UNSOLD STOCKS OF CANNED SALMON IN PACKERS’ HANDS 

According to a statement released by the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, the unsold stocks of canned salmon amounted 
to 2,057,239 cases on October 31, 1930, based on the reports of 
canners who packed approximately 85 per cent of the 1930 
American output. Pink salmon accounted for 62 per cent of the 
total; chums, 15 per cent; cohos, silvers, medium reds, 8 per 
cent; Alaska reds, 6 per cent; and chinooks or kings, 5 per cent. 
Puget Sound sockeyes, bluebacks and steelheads comprise the 
remaining 4 per cent of the unsold stocks. 


PORTUGUESE SARDINE TRADE 
Conditions in the Portuguese sardine trade for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1930, have been very quiet and foreign pur- 
chases of sardines have been very small, according to the Ameri- 
can consul at Lisbon. Shippers have received but small orders 
from American importers and the same decrease in the normal 
volume of business has been evident in all the other markets to 
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which Portuguese sardines are shipped. The general depression 
in the trade is adversely affecting. local packing. firms, several 
of which are reported to be in financial difficulties. 

Proportionately more boneless and skinless sardines have 
been sold to American importers. This type of pack appears to 
enjoy a good sale in the United States and it is popular among 
local packers since it gives them a larger margin of profit than 
do the other packs. 


SHIPMENTS OF CANNED GRAPEFKJUIT FROM FLORIDA PORTS 


Shipments of canned grapefruit from Jacksonville to the 
United Kingdom for the four-week period ending November 15, 
1930, amounted to 2,570 cases, according to figures secured from 
Florida customhouses and forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington by its Jacksonville office. 


ESTIMATES OF PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION ISSUED 


Available data on per capita consumption of foodstuffs in 
the United States have been assembled in a publication by the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce entitled “Apparent Per Capita Consumption of Prin- 


cipal Foodstuffs in the United States.” 


The foreword to the publication states that while the figures 
are often incomplete, and in some cases considerable estimating 
was necessary, it is believed their publication will show impor- 
tant trends and also serve as a basis for developing more com- 
plete data for the future. 


In the absence of statistics on carryover, except for figures 
for some years on corn, peas, tomatoes and salmon, the estimates 
on the consumption of canned foods are based on production as 
reported by the Census Bureau and on foreign trade (imports 
and exports) as reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. By this method of estimating consumption, produc- 
tion is the predominant element and the consumption estimate 
therefore varies with the production. As there may be, and 
are, considerable variations in the pack from year to year, and 
likewise variations in the amount of carryover, consumption 
estimates computed in the absence of carryover figures can be 
accepted only with due regard to the relative production for any 
one year. If the production has been unusually large or un- 
usually small, this fact is reflected in the estimated per capita 
consumption. 


The publication brings together a considerable amount of 
data that will undoubtedly be of interest to canners. Copies 
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are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, or from any district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


IODINE CONTENT OF SEA FOODS DISCUSSED 


In an article in the United States Daily for November 21, 
John Ruel Manning, technologist in the U. 8. Bureau of Fisher- 
ies, discusses the iodine content of marine products, pointing 
out that they are many times richer in iodine than any other 
source of foods for human consumption. He states that sea 
foods contain from 50 to 200 times more iodine than foods of a 
land source, whether animal or vegetable. The article repro- 
duces a table on iodine content of marine products, including 
canned fish, and concludes with the following statement: 

“Not only has scientific investigation demonstrated marine 
products to be excellent sources of iodine for a balanced diet, 
both for man and beast, but nutrition studies have proven them 
to be exceedingly valuable for the content of other minerals, 
proteins and vitamins.” 


AUSTRIAN CANNER OPERATES RETAIL OUTLETS 


In a report on the decline in the Austrian imports of canned 
fruits and vegetables during the first eight months of the year 
due to financial and industrial conditions in that country, the 
Assistant American commercial attache of Vienna states that 
there are a number of good canneries in Austria, but that one in 
particular has expanded its operations by merchandising its 
own products through retail stores in Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. In this strategic position as manufacturer and 
retailer of foods, this firm is said to be the most important 
canner and distributor in Austria. 
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